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the scattered pieces of information which are still
within our reach, and draw from them their full
significance, we may trace the general features of
the progress, and this is all that is necessary. The
main difficulty in this study is to rid ourselves of
the notion that in these remote times men had the
same objects and interests in view and were moved
by the same desires as we are conscious of ourselves.
We may do something towards removing this ob-
stacle by attempting to form a rude picture of early
society, beginning with barbarian times, times even
preceding those of increased industry, such a picture
as all of them present with greater or less similitude,
but which is best furnished to us by the accounts
we have of the German tribes, our own ancestors.
We are to imagine a tribe of men living in fixed
habitations, and subsisting mainly by the rude
cultivation of the earth. Substantial equality among
the freemen is to some extent broken by the presence
of some elevated above the others by superior prow-
ess, or character, or accumulations, or the possession
of priestly qualities, but there is a head of the tribe,
an elected chief or king. There is no permanent
political organisation for any public purpose. There
are meetings, some regular, and others special, of
the freemen, at which matters involving war or
peace with neighbouring tribes and any other im-
portant matters interesting to the whole tribe are
considered and determined. There are many slaves
consisting chiefly of captured enemies, and their
descendants, and the more powerful members of
the tribe are usually those having the largest pos-